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Continued. 
THE KISS: 
OR MOHAMASIM, THE ASS DRIVER. 


My son, said the sage, go instantly 
to the city, and dispute upon the 
most engaging of all topicks, religion. 
But I know nothing of the matter. No 
matter, declare that you could have 
formed the earth in three days fewer 
than it occupied the Almighty. La- 
ment that you were not consulted 
at the creation, and demonstrate that 
the earth would revolve better on its 
axis if not flattened at the poles ; 
prove that women have no souls. But 
if 1 cannot, interrupted Mohamasim ? 
Never heed; in all difficulties make 
wry faces, and look big; become 
more positive the more you find your- 
self in errour; what you cannot prove, 
declare self-evident ; and speak loud- 
er, the weaker your argument. If 
your auditors do not comprehend you, 
say you cannot furnish them with un- 
derstanding. That 1 may safely do, 
said Mohamasim. And remember that 
the most convincing of all arguments 
is to turn upon your heel. ‘To turn 
upon my heel! oh! then I will ven- 
ture to assert, that I shall become the 
first of logicians; to turn upon my 
heel, delightful reasoning ! Listen, 
continued the sage; assert that the 
sun is a body of ice; that Adam 
was seven hundred and forty-nine feet 
high ; that Lorenzo de Medici was a 
bastard; and that all animals can live 
without air, except camelions and po- 
ets. These rules are alll have to of- 
fer; and with the few of every-day 
maxims which follow, uttered with the 
sententiousness of aphorisms and apo- 
phthegins, you will doubtless succeed 

Virtue consists in doing good, and 
refraining from evil; vice in doing 
evil, and refraining from good, 





if there were no poverty, there 
were no wealth; since to be rich, is to 
possess what your neighbours do not. 

There are no such things either in 
nature, or in imagination, as square 
circles, or circular squares. 

As water is not ice, ice cannot be 
water ; yet gravy is gravy, congealed 
or uncongealed. 

No man can be deceived by futuri- 
ty, who does not intrust in it. 

He who loses a thumb, is still a man; 
then why not he who loses his head * 

He who destroys himself to day, 
will scarcely behold the dawning of 
to-morrow. 

And now, my son, as I have nothing 
to superadd, journey with solemnity to 
the end of the chamber, and shake 
thine head. Shake my head! said 
Mohamasim, in amaze. Yes, shake 
thine head. But I cannot; | never 
could: for I was boro with a stiffneck 
What! attempt to be a philosopher, 
and unable to shake thine head! 
Dunce, blockhead, idiot, driveller ! 
depart, begone, hence, away! and 


. 
learn that no man can be a philosopher | 


who cannot shake his head ; tis at least 
three fourths of his wisdom. 

Mchamasim went his way, but did 
not despond, for he was still determin- 
ed to play the doctor. Had he been 
in England, his incapacity to shake his 
noddle would have been of serious in- 
convenience, even in that character; 
but matters are ordered otherwise in 
Turkey, where that profound species 
of gesticulation is entirely resigned to 
philosophers. Mohamasim once more 
trod the path to his cottage; and such 
was his alacrity and expedition, that 
though naturally beardless, cheerful 
in countenance, and rapid in delivery, 
he issued forth completely devested of 
himself; and ere, the lapse of an hour, 
was standing at the gates of the palace 
with all the exteriors of a Persian doc- 
for. 

It happened to our hero, as it almost 
ever happens to short sighted human- 
ity, that he owed his success to his im- 
Secility. Had he disguised himself 
better, he had defeated his own 
‘chemes ; since according to the cus- 
‘om of the country, he would have un- 
‘ergone examination by the most learn- 
ed of the nation. Happily, this prac- 








tice, so pregnant with mischief to his 
plans, was escaped by the vizier’s re- 
cognising him the moment he entered. 
The sultan, who possessed more of the 
vis comica than is usual with sultans, 
no sooner understood the business, 
than he determined to humour the de- 
ception. He entered, and ordering 
ali but the vizier to withdraw, with in- 
imitable gravity began to examine the 
assinego himself. Bravo! thought 
Mohamasim, the sultan knows no more 
of the materia medica than—than— 
than I. Had he studied for a year, he 
could have determined upon no com- 
parison better illustrative of medical 
iguorance. 


My vizier, said the sultan, has a 
kinsman afflicted with the epilepsy. 
Give him fenugreek and lilies. An 
uncle, added the sultan, suffers under 
a violent phlegmon of——Give him 
lilies and fenugreek. Again! cried 
the sultan; why what is more oppo- 
site to the epilepsy than a phlegmon ? 
True, replied the ass driver, with in- 
finite vivacity ; and pray, sire, what is 
more opposite to fenugreek and lilies, 
than lilies and fenugreek ? ‘The sultan 
smiled, and the vizier, less delicate in 
his mirth, crowed aloud with laughter. 

For a multitude of complaints, reme- 
dies were proposed by Mohamasim 
with equal facility. At length the sul- 
tan pronounced the name of the prin- 
cess. lam glad, said the doctor, she 
is Unwc,!; that is, because—Lam glad 
—I me: a, l am sorry—that I shall have 
the honour of curing one so cherished 
by your people, which will give me 
mighty satisfaction. You appear to 
be so contused between joy and sor- 
row, that vou know not what to say; 
but come, follow me. His heart beat- 
ing turbulently with expectation, Mo- 
hamasim, accompanied by the sultan, 
paced an extensive suite of chambers, 
embellished with admirable paintings, 
superb tapestry, and couches covered 
with cloth of gold; all which Moham- 
asim, with great apathy, wished at the 
devil, for retarding his progress. The 
sultan vbserving his impetuosity,sport- 
ed with it; he was minately descrip- 
tive in his remarks; on this sofa he 
had toyed, hour after hour, with a fa- 
vourite sultana, on that chewed opi- 
ates by the pound; this was the por- 
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trait of an ancestor who wore a rose- 
coloured turban, and that of an ances- 
tor who did not wear a_rose-coloured 
turban. The poor fellow waxed fu- 
rious with vexation and impatience ; 
I wish, thought he, every one of your 
ancestors were cast into the rose-col- 
oured sea. 

After a perambulation of an hour, 
they reached an extensive saloon, 
where the sultan seated himse!f upon 
the carpet in that position which our 
tailors are so fond of apeing, and ex- 
claimed, prepare for the physician ! 
Upon the instant, to the utterable as- 
tonishment of Mohamasim, innumera- 
ble hands and arms were projected 
through the tapestry from the adjacent 
chamber. This, said the sultan, is 
the custom of the Turks ; from the ap- 
pearance of the arm, and the beating 
of the pulse, ascertain their com- 
plaints, and administer ; | leave you to 
your observations; but remember*to 
respect our laws. 

Recovered from his wonder, Mo- 
hamasim inquired for the princess, but 
obtained no reply. What, said he, 
are ye women, and cannot speak? A 
pair of arms were gently waved to and 
and fro; alas! said he, shrewd and 
discerning as | am, I can neither re- 
move phlegmons nor epilepsies by re- 
garding a pair of withered elbows Oh 
love! love! sighed a voice. Of all 
complaints, said the doctor, that has 
least to do with the elbows. Art thou 
aman, said the voice? I believe so, 
replied the doctor. Return thee hith- 
er at night and be happy. ‘Though a 
pair of arms, aged, withered, aud dis- 
eased, was no very inviting entrance 
to happiness, Mohamasim bowed with 
feigned ecstacy, and embraced them ; 
he had little inclination to the ®htrigue 
but he hoped it might lead to an inter- 
view with the princess; and then, 
said he, who knows what may happen. 
1 have no wife, and owe nota farthing 
to chick or child. 

He now retrod the galleries, turn- 
ing a deaf ear to the supplications of 
his patients ; do not die to night, said 
he, laughing, for I shall see your el- 
bowships tomorrow. In the midst of 
this pretty speech he was rather sur- 
prised to feel himself rudely seized 
byaset of infernal looking fellows, 
with squeaking voices, who, notwith- 
standing his tears and entreaties, bore 
him away to the sultan. Mohamasim, 
said the commander of the Faithful, 
since you have contrived to kiss the 
princess, remit the punishment of the 
whip ; but, for having attempted to 
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impose upon me, the master of the 
earth, the wisest of mankind, | doom 
thee to imprisonment till the moon 
change ; nevertheless, care shall be 
taken that you not only live, but live 
luxuriously. I command, said he, 
turning to his slaves, that Mahomasim 
be plentifully supplied with food, and 
that itbe daily changed. lest it pall 
upon the appetite, from fenugreek 
and lillies, to lillies and fenugreek ; 
hurry him away. 

Mohamasim, though immured ina 
cell, where nothing was less trouble- 
some than the light, could not retrain 
his laughter. Now, said he, has this 











master of the earth, this wisest of 
mankand, taken into his silly head that 
| have kissed the princess ; well since 
my shoulders are secure, of what con- 
sequence is a few basins of boiled lil- 
lies? thank heaven I am not incarcer- 
ated with that amorous old beldam of 
withered excellence. 

He had not been an hour confined, 
ere, with tiresome punctuality, the 
promised beverage was handed to him 
in all the mockery of splendour. 
Determined to rid himself of the 
nauseating task, by performing it with- 
out delay, he was raising it to his lips 
when his progress was retarded by a 
voice, which he recognised for his 
friend the sultan’s, exclaiming: ** Hap- 
py the being, who, like Mobamasim 
the ass driver, drinks physick from a 
golden saick, and rapturously kisses 
the elbows, aged, withered, and dis- 
eased, of that amorous old beldam, the 
princess Roxalinda !” 

* The princess Roxalinda ?” echoed 
Mohamasim ; “holy prophet, who 
ever dreamed of a princess being old 
and ugly !” MOMUS. 
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THE BANDIT, 


* Would to Heaven I were well 
out of this business, | would never en- 
gage in it again,” cried the leader 
one of those banditti so numerous in 
Spain and its -_provinces.. He had 
been concerned in a plot to murder 
and rob a foreigner of note, who was 
to pass through Spain, with a large 
sum of money in his possession. But 
when he attacked the convoy of sold 
iers which protected the Englishman, 
his own party were soon routed, and 
nearly extirpated, by the enemy ani 
they were now in Close pursuit of him. 

“Captain, fear not,” cried the 





rough voice of one of his baad “ there 
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is a sufficient number of us to defend 
these almost impenetrable passes. 
and though a great many brave fel- 
lows have breathed their last, yet let 
us not despair of soon again retriev- 
ing this loss, and our honour, by new 
recruits, and another expedition.” 

* Hark, my brave fellows,” said 


the captain to the poor remains ot 


his troops, ** the enemy is close upon 
us, and some precautions necessary ; 
therefore, Jerome, you, with seven 
of the party, take to the cave, which 
they must pass in their way hither: 
and I will remain here with the oth- 
ers, to await their encounter; do not 
show yourselves till you hear us en- 
gaged with the advance of the enemy, 
then, in the smoke, attack, and I have 
no doubt but we shall defeat and pun- 
ish them for their temerity in pursuing 
us so far into our strong hold.” 

The orders of the captain were 
strictly obeyed, and in a few minutes 
the soldiers made their appearance, 
but harassed, and fatigued with their 
chase of the banditti, who, from con- 
stant practice could leap like the 
chamois from rock to rock. But 
hardly were they engaged with the 
captain’s party, before, with loud 
shouts, they ‘eard another party ad- 
vancing in theirrear. ‘Terrorstruck, 
they fled in the utmost confusion, 
many fell down precipices, and were 
dashed to pieces, and some few fell 
into the hands of the banditti ; among 
which number was Don Juan Villeroi, 
a companion of the Englishman, «and 
who had undertaken to convoy him 
through Spain. He was of one of the 
first families in Madrid, rich, and gen- 
erous. He had defended himself to 
the last with the utmost bravery, but 
wounded, and his sword broken, he 
had become a prey to the banditti. 

Having been previously blind-folded 
the prisoners were conducted to the 
cave, were they were put in irons 
Now the wine flowed freely, and the 
joke, and song, went merrily round. 
‘‘ Long live our noble captain ?” rey- 
erberated through the cave. ‘ But 
where has th captain gone,” 
said Jerome. The captain had not 
the heart to revel, while his hands 
were yet stained with human blood 
He had retired to the part of the 
cave farthest from the noisy crew ; 
there, seated in solitude, his contem- 
plations on the scene he had just 
witnessed, and in which he had tak- 
en so conspicuous a part harrowed up 
his soul with a gloom. * And am I 
then,” cried he, clasping his hands 
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in anguish, the companion of slaves, 
of those who for gold would commit 
the most horrid crimes—-who wouid, 
for gold, rend the infant, screaming 
from its mother’s breast, and plunge 
it into the sea? Alas ! too true, but it 
shall not beso long.” 

But how to eseape from the cave, 
and from the band, were his next con- 
siderations. He went to the part of 
the cave which was used as a prison, 
where Don Juan was confined. It 
was a matter of some importance 
how to break the matter to him, for 
should he throw himself into his 
power, he was uncertain whether Vil- 
leroi would not déliver him into the 
hands of offended justice; and how 
could he go freely through Spain, 
whilst he (Villeroi) knew of his hav- 
ing been cencerned in this affair so 
replete with horror? Either he must 
¢ngage him in his secret or keep him 
confined in the cave; then stranger 
as he was, he determined upon the 
former, and thus he addressed the as- 
tonished Villeroi. 

To be continued. 








THEATRE. 


FOR THE LADIES’ PORT FOLIO. 





MRS. J. BARNES. 


Form’ d for the tragic scene, to grace the stage, 
With rival excellence of love and rage, 
Mistress of each soft art, with watchless skill 
To turn and wind the passions as she will; 
To mell the heart with sympathetic woe, 
Awake the sigh, and teach the tear to flow ; 
To put on phrens:s wild distracted glare, 
And freeze the soul with horror and despair 
With just deseri enrolld in endless fame, 
Conscious of worth superior, she came.” 


This lady may well be compared with the 
accomplished Cibber of other times, and the 
ablest mistresses of the art in our own; for 
we believe there is no actress in our country 
who unites such various and exalted attrac- 
tions; and in her natal soil she was acknowl- 
edged to be not far removed from the excel- 
ience of the first female performer of the day. 
She commenced her present engagement, 
here, by an able delineation of ** Juliet,” a 
character which appears to be peculiarly 
adapted to her powers, and in which on our 
stage she has been without a superior. No 
one who witnessed the baleeny scene with 
Romeo, can doubt that it was conducted in 
4 manner highly empassioned ; particularly 
where she calls Romeo back, after his depart- 
ure, and on his anxiety to know the cause, 
forgets herself, “why she did callhim.” The 
delicacy and sweetness of her intonations were 
also apparent, and the exquisite grace of her 
deport:ment was equally exhibited in the prev- 
Jos scene in which she first publicly encoun- 
ters the eye of her lover ; and observing him 
to leave the banquet with others of the guests, 
singies him from among them, by emphatically 





inquiring of the nurse, having previously been 
informed of the names and character of those 
who preceded, 


*“ What's he, that follows there, that would 
not dance.” 


In that wonderful specimen of histrionic pow- 
er, where she resolves upon taking the pre- 
scription of the Friar, to free herself from the 
horrors of a second marriage, we think she 
did not degenerate from her former merits; and 
the emotion produced upon the audience here, 
was no less powerful] than that excited by those 
master displays which we have been accustom- 
ed to behold in a Cooper, Wallack, and Cooke. 
The part is rendered by her as it were an 
original, and she is insensible to every thing 
but the magic illusion of the scene. When 
in imagination she brings to view the loathed- 
ness of the charnel house, and exclaims 


*“O! if I wake, shall | not be distraught, 

Environed with all these hideous fears? 

And madly play with iny fore-fathers jomts! 

And pluck the mangled Tybalt from his 
shroud ; 

And in this rage, with some greal kinsman’s 
bone ; 

As with a club,dash out my desperate brains?” 


When this dread spectacle of the mind was 
brought forth in all its horrors,it were scarcely 
possible to conceive of any thing which could 
have rivetted the attention with greater force, 
or have induced amore irresistable sense of 
the talents of the actress ; talents which are 
united with extraordinary judgement, cerrect- 
ness of conception, and physical power ; and 
which almost imparted to the succeeding il- 
lusion of the spectre, an evidence of the 
reality of the exhibition. 

Some allowance ought perhaps to be made 
for Mr. Duff’s performance of Romeo, on 
account of his inexperience in the character, 
although the remark will apply with similar 
force to the Mercutio of Mr. Williams. The 
former of these gentleman was tuo methodical, 
and the latter too rapid and vehement ; a foible 
which induced him occasionally to err in the 
language and meaning of the author by uncon- 
cious solicism. 

We have not room to subjoin any remarks 
upon Mrs. Barnes’s ** Angela,” or the other 
performances of the week ; and the general 
sentiment of approbation in regard to them 
w ould perhaps render further observations un- 
necessary and unimportant. since the best de- 
monstration of excel'ence after al] will be found 

*in the good sense of an unpartial auditory. 


INTERESTING ANECDOTE, 


The Decade Philosphique, a French 
periodical work, contams the follow- 
ing interesting anecdote of a young 
man and women, of Franconville, who 
were born blind. ‘Their parents had 
given them frequent opportunities of 
being together, that they might aliev- 
iate the melancholy situation of each 
other. Their friendly consolations 
changed into love, and the day of their 
nuptials was fixed. A stranger hap- 
pening to see them, was so warmly 
affected for their situation, that he 
carried them to Paris, and consulted 





an oculist on their case. The latter 
pronounced, that one of them might 
be cured. When this was announced 
to them, it was carefully concealed, 
which of the two were capable of 
‘receiving this great benefit. A keen 
dispute then arose between them, on 
the probable effects of the proposed 
operation upon the sentiments of the 
person who should recover the use 
of sight, and upon their reciprocal 
protestations of mutual attachment. 
it was the female on whom the opers 
ation was performed, and it perfectly 
succeeded. Although her parents 
wished to procure her another hus- 
band, faithful to her old companion in 
misfortune, for whom she preserved 
her former tenderness.—Her delicate 
attachment led her to conceal from 
her husband the pleasure derived 
from sight, in which he could not 
share, as she imparted to him only 
what was calculated to be useful, with- 
out exciting regret at the advantages 
of which he was deprived. 





A certain clergyman of rather or- 
thodox tenets, had occasion to employ 
the humble offices of a gardener who 
required for his services a moderate 
compensation. * Your demands are ex- 
orbitant’ observed the preacher ; * and 
for such labour you have perform- 
ed, not more than half the sum was 
ever given by my father.’ [I do not 
pretend to deny your assertion replied 
the gardener, for at that period a fine 
fat clergyman, with a bob-wig might 
be obtained for one hundred pounds a 
year ; and now it would be difficult to 
procure a stripling at five times the 
amount ! 


ead 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The gentleman who furnished us with the 
transcript of a beautiful Persian tale, called 
Omar, will receive our thanks. We shall 
commence its insertion in our next. 





—==— 

Theaire.—On Monday Eve Dec. 17,will be 
presented the admired comedy of BELLE’S 
STRATAGEM. To which will be added, 
The FALLS OF THE CLYDE, 











MARRIED, 


In this town, Mr. Josiah M. Barnett, mer: 
of Charlestown, to Miss Lydia Wiswail, of this 
town. , 

By the Rev. Mr. Dean, Mr. Wm. Bridge, 
to Miss Nancy Hudson. 


DIED 
On Tuesday evening, Miss Lucy, daughter 
of Capt Jonathan Merry, aged 24. 
On Tuesday, Mrs. Abigail wife of Peter 
Dickerman, aged 36 
On Friday last, suddenly, Mrs. Mary N 














West, wife of Mr. Thomas West, aged 26, 
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REVIEW. 


FUR THE LADIES’ PORT FOLIO. 





FREDOLFO, 
A lragedy in five acts— By Rev.C.R.Maturin. 
CONTINUED. 

Scene second commences by an ex- 
hibition of the mountains of St. Go- 
thard, in the neighbourhood of the 
castle—a tremendo9s storm—the scene 
partially illuminated by flashes of 
lightning; Fredolfo’s attendants are be- 
he'd hurry ‘ng through the wild passes 
ofthe mountains—the monastery of St. 
Gothard in 


} 
\ 





the distance—the bell | 


pealing at intervals—and preparations | 


being in train on every quarter, for 
the safety of the lord Fredolfo. We 
are next presented with a tremendous 
chasm among the rocks; Adelmar is 
seen extricating Fredolfo, who leans 
on him exhausted, and the latter leads 
him forward slowly, amidst the sur- 
rounding gloom. Here, after a long 
speech, expressive of the horrors by 
which he had beer surrounded, a mu- 


tual recognizance takes place between | inmost soul; and she is compelled to 


them; the servants enter with torch- 
es—Adelmar flings back his mantle, 
and gazes on Fredolfo; when, after a 
moments pause, as we are informed by 
the precise author of the play, Fre 
dolfo’s countenance assumes the wild- 
est expression of rage and horror. 
And here, as if purgatory had taken 
possession of his soul, he thus gives 
vent to his emotions :— 


‘Ha! Thou,—thou here! the daemon sworn 


to blast me ! 

[ rash to hide me *mid the peopled city,— 

He hannts me in the streets !—I fly to moun- 
tains,— 

His hand hath power to reach me in their dark- 
ness ! 

Come, bear me in thy talon'd gripe, to terture ; 

Let us lie down in beds of fire together, 

And wallow in fierce ease—that I may feel 

I have no more to fear !° 


Thus it appears these chivalrous 
knights, these tender hearted humane 
gentlemen, are continually obtruding 
in some shape, in each other’s way ; 
and alike, the instruments of persecu 
tion, and of wrong. The far famed 
deliverer of his country, however. 
Fredolfo, so far as we have yet pro- 
ceeded, must bear the palm, in regard 
toimpiety of language, and frenzy of 
imagination. “At the close of the very 
temperate harangue we have descri- 
bed, he directs his * slaves’ as he calls 
them. to seize Adelmar, and as an act 
of gratitude, we presume, for the pre- 
servation of his own life, enjoins them 
to 


* Drag him to their darkest dungeons ; 
Heap mountains on him, bury him ihe centre 
Where light can never pierce. 


In vain Adelmar implores them to 
spare that life, whose arm hath saved 
their master ; in vain he ertreats them 
not to perpetrate murder ;_ in vain he 
grapples with the attendants, who 
throw him defenceless, upon his knees. 
For at this moment, instead of proving 
the instrument of his liberation, instead 
of bidding the houseless wanderer go 
free and endangered, that man who 
was indebted to him for his very ex- 
istence, yes, that Fredolfo, to rescue 
whom from death, he had plunged 
amid the waves, and braved the storm, 


now draws his dagger, and like one of 


the race of Beelzebub, rushes forward 
to stab him to the heart—a deed which 
is only prevented by the immediate 
appearance of his daughter, who in- 
terposes herself to shield him from 
destruction. But even her exertions 
seem to be almost unavailing, against 
the impetuosity of the murderer. He 
curses her on this account, from his 


_ fling her arms around Adelmar, for 
_ his protection. While Fredolfo, writh- 





ing, on seeing the act, exclaims, 


* Lock’d in his arms before my withering sight! 

Then, hear mwe—TJ hou hast drawn the thun- 
der down, 

And may it fa'l and crush thee! Ye dark spirits 

Who quit your homes to range with horrid 
oy 

The = hell of man’s shanged soul within 
him, 

Who prompt the parent’s trembling tongue 
with curses, 

Who goad the female heart with brandish’d 
scorpions, 

Steep mine in your black venom—from its core 

Pluck nature’s up-tern roots to the last fibre, 

hough ts atrongs sever too—while o’er the 
head 

Of her, who was my child— 

Urilda, who has been listening with 

horror, releases Adelimar, and falls on 

the earth at his feet, exclaiming 

(when the curtain falts.) 

At the commencement of the sec- 

ond act, Fredolfo, and Berthold are 

discovered in a gothic gallery of the 

castle ; the former seated—and as it 

may well be imagined, much exhaust 

ed from the effect of his imprecations; 

while bis villainous attendant, stands 

by, watching him with malignant de- 

light. In these his cooler moments, 

he regrets the course he had pursued 

and particularly towards his daughter. 

He reflects that 


Oh, mercy, mercy ! 


‘It was his child, his fond and lovely child, 
His en he should love—whowm he bad 
ov'd— 











Whom he did ove with alla father’s yearnings, 

And her he spurned—Right—He shall be in 
time 

A fine accomplished villain,rude and ruthless.” 

Although he previously, said, however. 

that 


* A woman's shrieks must be as music to me, 

“er agony’s clasp | must like trophies sport 
with, 

Must watch her writhings with an eye of stone, 

And bid my slaves, who shndder at their task, 

Untwine that worm, and fling it far from me.” 


A precious example indeed, have 
we here of virtue, loyalty, and affec- 
tion! And yet, this very Fredolto, 
with all his faults, 8, with the excep- 
tion of Adelmar, the most unexcep- 
tionable character in the production 
before us. Weare content to witness 
representations of the bad points of 
our nature, but we do not wish to see 
nature outraged. The vicious pro- 
pensities, the unhallowed acts of man- 
kind,deserve to be held up te obloquy ; 
but in doing this, it is not necessary to 
go beyond the bounds of human rea- 
son for an example, or to ran:ack the 
brain of invention, for an epitome of 
horrors. The moment that probabili- 
ty is violated, its opposite must cease 
to interest; the moment that the laws 
of morality are attempted indiscrimi- 
nately to be trodden under foot by an 
author, his production cannot but ex 
cite disgust. Just so is it here; we 
have nothing but villainy, atrocity and 
obscene allusions, from beginning to 
end. But to proceed.—The attendant 
of whom we have been speaking, re- 
gards with an hellish satisfaction, the 
compuncious remorse of Fredolfo. He 
‘marks with awe he patriot’s private 
moments ;’ and says, ‘* these are thy 
triumphs, virtue, view, and boast them.’ 
He then moralizes upon the evidence 
of fallen greatness before him. 


* Ob what a fool is the brute multitude, 

To shout * a God !’ before this hollow image ! 
Ha! ba! ha! things are well balanced here ; 
The evenings groan repays the morning’s boast. 
Vice were too humble but forscenes like these, 
And hopeless villainy, lacking such solace, 
Would turn an anchorite-for very sadness 


Fredolfo acknowledges to this ‘ tool 
of wrath,’ that * though one wild mo- 
ment’s sudden agony, made him a 
fiend, he was a man again;’ that he 
‘ would not harm the youth for many 
worlds ;> and directs him to go and 
effect his release. Berthold there- 
upon draws his dagger, and with it in- 
dicates a wish to destroy his life; he 
is rebuked again by Fredolfo, and 
enjoined to * set the prisoner free ;? 
but the wakings of the fiend within 
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him, prompt toa different course ; and 

on discovering the emotions of his mas- 

ter, he says 

‘ Tis but a blow! he is unarm’d and helpless,— 

Even this weak frame might do he work upon 
him ; 

Grasp his white neck, with these lean bony fin- 
gers,— , 

Plant this distorted knee upon his breast,— 

There, like the night fiend sit in grinning 
triumph, 

And watch the gasp, and drink the death chok'd 
howl.’ 


If the blood becomes almost coagu- 
lated and frozen, as it were, in the pe- 
rusal of this description, what must be 
the emotions of the spectator, on see- 
ing itacted. On witnessing the living 
lineaments of horror, the murderous 
suggestions of a soul like this, emenat- 
ing from a lump of physical detormit~, 
and rendered even more disgusting 
from the very force with which they 
are portrayed! We cannot pursue the 
train of thought which such a subject 
involves, without the strongest feel- 
ings of aversion; and it only arises 
from a desire to exhibit the unnatural 
hideousness of the picture in its prop- 


er light, that we are induced to cast 


aside the veil by which it is envelop- 
ed. To return therefore to our story; 
Berthold is commanded hence, very 
much against his own will, to obey the 
injunctions of his lord. He complies 
with the order, and in consequence 
whereof, Adelmar is released; so that 
according to Berthold, he may have 
an opportunity of ‘ telling a tale of 
horror’ in which Fredolfo appears to 
have been concerned, and of proclaim- 
ing the guilt he was a_ witness, 
‘ throughout the world.’ 
To be continued. 











MISCELLANY. 


NOTICE OF NEW WORKS. 

Oakwood Hall, a novel, in three yol- 
umes, 8vo. by Catherine Hutton. This 
is a very pleasing work, written ina 
series of letter: the story is a domes- 
tic one; the characters are so natu- 
rally drawn, and introduced to you in 
so familiar a manner, that you almost 
imagine yourself one of the party, and 
are interested in whatever concerns 
them: they have each some distin- 
guishing trait; and their whimsical 
peculiarities are as amusing as_ the in- 
cidents that draw forth their senti- 
ments The misery of sacrificing one’s 
self in marriage for the sake of weaith 
is strikingly exhibited in two instances; 
and the happmess resuluog from a 











well consorted marriage, founded on 
love and esteem, independent of all 
interested motives, is well and ably ex- 
emplified in the loves of Millichamp 
and Margaret, and heightened by the 
obstacles thrown in the way of their 
union. It contains many sensible re- 
marks; and much information that is 
applicable to the business of life 

There are some historical sketches in- 
terspersed; and a_ well-written de- 
scription of several towns in the North 
of England, the Lakes of Camberland 
and Westmoreland, and a part of South 
Wales. ‘The author writes in a good 
style; and devotes her labours toa 
useful purpose, the improvement of 
the mind and morals of her readers. 
The following extract is a fair speci- 
men of the information to be derived 
from the work, and will serve to as- 
sist the judgment of our readers in the 
choice of a most dangerous class of 
books, when indiscriminately read, we 
mean Novels. 


On the Choice of Novels. 


*T have often remarked the num 
ber of novels in Mrs. Oakwood’s libra- 
ry; and the other day, meeting her 
accidentally there, | expressed my 
surprise, and told her I had always 
imagined that novels were calculated 
for a circulating library, and not for 
that uf a woman of sense and general 
reading. 

““* My dear Margaret,’ said she, 
‘men may pretend to despise novels, 
and you may judge of them without 
having read them; but, in this world 
of many sorrows, I hold it good to be 
amusel, and | pity the man or woman 
whom they will not amuse. Novels, 
continued she, ‘when well written, 
are,like comedies,pictures of manners; 
and in addition to this, some of them 
are pictures of places. Who that has 
read the Arabian ‘Tales, but has a per- 
fect idea of Bagdat, and the manners 
and customs of the east ? Who that has 
read Hau Kiou Choan is not thorongh- 
ly acquamted with the domestic habits 
of the Chinese? And Emily Montague 
and Hartly House, give us a know- 
ledge of Canada and India, beyond the 
most elaborate descriptions. ‘The day 
is so bad that we can neither of us go 
out; 1 will take a book, and read here; 
do you the same ; take down a novel, 
and be convinced of your error.’ 

* By chance, | took the Castle of 
Otranio ; and having read for an hour, 
‘surely, said 1, * this heap of wid im- 
possibilities is not deserving your gen- 
eral recommendation of noveis !’ 





*¢ Tforace Walpole,’ said Mrs. Oak- 
wood, ‘threw away talents on the 
Castle of Otranto, which might have 
been much better employed. He made 
castles and spectres the romance of 
the day; and has to answer for the 
sins of a multitude of followers, who 
have ransacked their imaginations for 
all that is terrific in and out of nature.’ 

*‘ 1 then took down the history of 
Indiana Danby; but stopped at the 
words, * Charming man!’ * Adorable 
Indiana ! * Angelic sweetness !’ ‘1 am 
afraid Ishall bea heretic still, said I. 
‘How came this to find a place in 
your collection ?” 

“© ¢ Indiana Danby! my dear,’ said 
Mrs. Oakwood, is a novel of the mid- 
die ages. ‘The shining light of the 
ancients, such as Richardson, Fielding, 
Smollet, and perhaps Mrs. Haywood, 
was set; and that of the moderns, 
such as Dr. Moore, Holcroft, Godwin, 
Miss Burney, and Miss Edgeworth, not 
yet risen. You have there a senti- 
mental heroine, copied from Clarissa 
and Harriet Byron; and a sprightly 
character, a pale-faced imitation of 
Miss Howe and Miss Grandison; but 
they are both obliged to describe 
themselves, like the famous painter, 
who wrote tnderneath his bird, This 
is a Cock ; or you would not perceive 
the loveliness of the one, or the wit of 
the other. Yet,’ continued Mrs. Oak-- 
wood, ‘1! read such trash with plea- 
sure at ten or twelve years of age; 
and despicable as it is, | believe it con- 
tributed to give an easy epistolary 
style to myself and my companions in 
the neighbouring villages, who corres- 
ponded with each other daily,and gene- 
rally were the bearers of our own let 
ters. My style, indeed, was thought 
so extraordinary, that | was publicly 
accused by my correspondents, of hav- 
ing copied a part of my epistles from 
Lady Catesby’s Letters; a book which, 
fortunately, | never saw. But L have 
run away from your question. Indi- 
ana Danby has long been dead. Prob- 
ably this is the only memorial of her 
now existing. I met with it by chance, 
and bought it to see what alteration 
forty years had made in my opinion 
of books. I find my former notions, 
with respect to Indiana Danby, quite 
obsolete.’ 

**» You like the novels of Holcroft 
and Godwin, then ? said I. 

“+1 am greatly indebted to both 
those gentlemen,’ replied Mrs. Oak- 
wood, ‘ior the entertainment the 
have afforded me. 1 think Caleb Wil- 
lias an extraordifary perforinance, in 
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exciting an interest, almost to agony, 
without the intervention of almighty 
love; and Hugh Trever deserves a 
place by the side of Roderick Random, 
if not of Gil Blas.” 
Ladies’ Museum. 
en ae 
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What a piece of work is man ?.,..Shakspeare. 


Such was my reflection, Mr - Editor, 
on perusing an article in your last, 
purporting to emanate from an old 
bachelor, who is desirous of marriage. 
It was a long while before I became 
enabled to get at the real intentions of 
the author, after reading this singular 
composition ; and from an examination 
of it, | was naturally lead to recur to 
the character of man. Is it possible 
said | in the first place, that this can 
be the production of a bona fide bach- 
elor; of one who has actually fore- 
sworn the sex ; and who has lived fit- 
teen years in a’ ‘state of solitary re- 
tirement, without so much as even 
thinking of a woman? Is it come at last 
to this, that a being so abstemious, so 
moral, and so saint-like in comparison 
with many of his fellow creatures, is it 
come to this, that such a person will 
sink at once the honourable purity of 
his character, and the laudable max- 
ims of his understanding, to be a 
‘ hewer of woed,’ and * drawer of wa- 
ter’ toa fem ale ? If this should seri- 
ously turn out to be the truth,then have 
we fallen upon strange times indeed! 
then is the world grown honest, then 
is dooms-day near ! 

But | could not reconcile to myself 
however, sO many inconsistencies ; I 
could scarcely believe it in the nature 
of things, that an event so portentous, 
should “happen; and had it actually oc- 
curred,in my mind,it ought to have ‘been 
ranked among the seven new wonders 
of the world, beginning with the sea- 
ponies 9 and ending with that progidy 
of lecturers, Joseph Lancaster! Nor 
was this inference derived by any 
slight or untenable 
grounds; for my own situation I had 
good reason to consider as precisely 
analagous, (so far as the sex is con- 
cerned) to that of the old bachelor, 
before these unaccountable fantasies 
possessed him. I was esteemed as a 
model for the women of the age ; and 
you shall hear how I acquired so ex- 
alted a reputation. I was looked up- 
on as the pattern of virtuous maiden- 
hood, and you shall understand by 
what means I attained, and deserved 


' 


that title: a fitle whi 


. ‘ ; 
> descended ubimpalre 


I d to my 
fifty-fifth year; and which I believe 
will be handed down to posterity, 
equallyunblemished; although I reg: ‘et 
to declare for the honour of the sex, 
that the example has not been more 
generally followed, and sustained. 

lama native of Massachusetts, and 
was educated in a town not very re- 
mote from the mé¢tropolis. In my 
youthful d: ay's T was not insensible to 
flattery, particularly when it was be- 
stowed by man. But thanks to a gra- 
cious Providence, I was enabled to 
withstand it: and itis to the fortitude 
I] then possessed, and which I believe 
to have been very uncommon, that I 
owe the confirmation, nay Im ay as- 
sert the existence of my present hopes 
and happiness. At that period, com- 
pliments were as they are now, a 
standing dish, and frivolity, the order 
of the day. Yet I resolved, and suc- 
cessfully opposed all these tempta- 
tions. Young men used to make it a 
principle as I fear they do now, to as- 
sociate with the girls, not because 
they felt any sincere attachment for 
them, but because they wished to be- 
come known by the variety of their 
conquests, the fascination of their 
charms, or in other words, by general 
acts of g gallantry. There was an es- 
sential distinction however in their ap- 
pearance, if not in their deportment, 
between that time, and the present. 
‘hey did not then emulate to be dis- 
tinguished by a short-waisted, long- 
tailed, low-collared dandy coat, which 
on being confined, made the wearer 
not unresembling a wasp in a bottle ; 
but they diverged to the opposite, and 
certainly more respectable extreme. 
No, { well remember when they were 
habited ina style which united both 
elegance and comfort. I well remem- 
ber, when they promenaded with a 
garment enveloping as it were the 
whole frame ; not stinted to the scan- 
ty dimensions of a salt-fish, but conve- 
niently embracing at will the propria 
personae, and imparting to every fibre 
its full play. Nor have I forgotten 
also, the comely appearance which 
they used to make in breeches of vel- 
vet, and shoes ornamented with buc- 
kles of the finest fabric. But now in 
the other hand, I behold instead of 
this, pantaloons not unlike the shape 
of a churn reversed, and inducing the 
suspicion, (if the puny semblance of 
the wearers did but sanction it), that 
all the world or at least all the male 
part, had turned fishermen: while the 
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want of some solid material to counte- 
nance such an innovation, has given 
birth to an artiicial understanding, no 
less ridiculous. 

Such in a degree were the habits 
and fashions of ancient days, and such 
appear to be those of the present time; 
but while these things may be considl- 
ered as opposed to each other, the 


constitution and general deportment o! 


men have passed the ordeal unchang 
ed, and are essentially of the same 
chatacts r. Toreturn however to the 
place of my digression, L ought not to 
omit to declare, that [| had innumera- 
ble tenders of affection from those who 
were buzzing about me. Yet I re- 
garded them alike, and in the end with 
deserved indiflerence; for a tempora- 
ry knowledge of the characters of 
each of my gallants, served to acquaint 
me as their real views. The trath 
. 1 had money; | possessed what 
was , then called an independent for- 
tune; and however sach beings might 
have admired the sparkling lustre ot 
my eye, for | have but one, I be- 
came ere long well satistied by their 
conduct that the dazzling qualities of 
my gold, possessed much greater at- 
tractions. In fine [ was not to be dup- 
ed by such shallow sighted mortals, in 
any shape ; and the first opportunity 
that presented | turned them adrift, or 
to express myself in es cant term ot 
the day, I gave them, yes, happy al- 
ternative, | gave them ” al b: ag! 

Ever since that period, have I been 
deserted by man. Ever since that pe- 
riod, have I lived a life of maiden soli- 
tude ; and feasted my imagination ra- 
ther upon the pleasures of the mind, 
than the delights of making a conquest. 
1, not unlike the Bachelor, havea cat 
for my companion, as well as a lap- 
dog; both of which are excellent 
mousers, and who supply the want of 
a numerous and troublesome progeny. 
I, like him, have endured the whips 
and scorns ef the time; the insolence 
of coquetry, and the oppression of 
pride and conceit. But for all this, I 
have been consoled under my crosses 
and losses with the possession of a tran- 
quil mind, and a disposition which io 
any case would render me content 
Notwithstanding my advanced age, | 
have not yet begun to be weary of the 
world ; and the many happy hours I 
have enjoyed in the caresses of my 
lap-dog, have aimost induced me to 
resolve that I would not exchange 
them for those of any puppy in ex- 
istence. Still however, heaven only 
knows, what would become of my 
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firm intentions to remain im a state 
of celibacy. provided a bachelor of 
forty five, of good address, and come 
bining a pair of handsome whiskers, 
should tender me his hand. I verily 
believe that in this event, I should 
make almost as ridiculous a figure as 
the poor gentleman in your last; for 
there appears to be a very striking re- 
semblance between our situations. I 
have always preserved the character I 
profess with undeviating consistency, 
and of course shall be particu/ar in the 
choice of a partner for life; being 
equally averse to red hair and bandy 
legs ; and equally precise in regard to 
the smoking of a pipe, the chewing of 
quid, and the taking of a pinch; as 
well as in the drinking of a specific 
number of strong cups of tea. On 
these conditions only do I consent to be 
wedded; and if your correspondent 
should be disposed to examine them, 
he will find I believe that they are not 
illiberal or ungenerous; till when | 
remain as before—Your obedient ser- 
vant, DOROTHY DRYLIPS. 
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BOSTON, 
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FOR THE LADIES’ PORT FOLIO, 
The subjoined remarks of a correspondent 
in reply to an article in the Gazette of Monday 
last, respecting a theatrical paragraph in the 
‘Port Folio,’ will it is beiieved preclude the 
1ecessity of any observations of our own. 


Mk. Goss,—I was extremely amus- 
ed to perceive how much consterna- 
tion a small paragraph in your last, on 
the subject of the closing of the 'The- 
atre on Thursday and Friday evenings 
had created in the managerial wig- 
wam. Because it had been intimated 
in very harmless terms that “the real 
cause of this incident was essentially 
cifferent from the avowed one,” viz. 
‘‘ the indisposition of some of the 
performers,” some one accustomed 
to sound his own praises, or to deal 
in round set terms in favour of his 
own interest, when no one else could 
be found to support it, comes forward 
ond declares that such assertiofis are 
unfounded, and to prove them so, to 
prove them * false and rude,” in their 
nature, gives a whole history of the 
illness of his brother actors, as if that 
were x point to be denied! as if it 
could not be seen with half an eye, 
that the confirmation of a fact, which 
almost every ove interested in, knew 
before, was insufficient to destroy the 








evidence of other circumstances in Op- 
position ; and the very force of which 
compelled the aggressors to resort to 
ex-parte evidence in defence of their 
own cause ! Asif finally, that the sud- 
den closing of the Theatre on the first 
evening, should have rendered it in- 
dispensable to adopt the same meas- 
ure the succecding one, contrary to 
all custom, and precedent, when the 
cause which originally induced it was 
not known at the period of publica- 
tion to exist, orif had existed, was 
comparatively too futile, and partial, 
and unimportant a one, to be believed 
as the “*so e cause,” by a discrimina- 
ting public. So far as it relates to 
Mr. Dykes, that gentleman I am 
persuaded will not hesitate to declare 
that he knew nothing of the adver- 
tizement announcing his indisposition 
until he saw it in print, for although 
previously ill he had so far recovered 
as to be out of doors the morning of 
the next day, and was undoubtedly 
prepared had the Theatre been open- 
ed, to have represented any part that 
might have been assigned to him! 
Aye, as well as on the same evening, 
(Friday) as the night in which the 
performances were revived ; his ill- 
ness heing of a sudden,and temporary, 
rather than of a fixed denomina- 
tion. 


With regard to the indisposition of 
Mr. Bray, it is well known, and ace 
cording to the account of the mana- 
gers, is admitted, to have been 
nearly of a fortnight’s standing prior 
to that time, during the whole of 
which the Theatre was deprived of 
his professional exertions. Yet the 
usual representations were suffered to 
go on with the exception pointed out ; 
yet the temple of the Muses was not 
closed on his account, nor do I kaow 
that the circumstance was contempla- 
ted on this ground. Besides that gen- 
tleman at the period of the publica- 
tion of the advertizement, was daily 
acquiring strength, and had se-far ad- 
vanced in his recovery, as to be seen 
in the streeis for several days, 
subject, I presume, to the ord rs 
of the managers, and perhaps pre- 
pared to obey them on Friday, as 
well as the succeeding Monday eve- 
ning on which he perforined. 


But after all, what is the amount 
of these circumstances imposing as 
they may appear, when contrasted 
with some other considerations grow- 
ing out of the business before us, and 


in the publication of which | am 





content that all else should be thrown 
aside, which has been previously of- 


| fered in evidence. 


Did not the expenditures of the 
managers previous to the arrival of 
Mr. Wallack, exceed their income ? 
And subsequent to his departure from 
here, was there any prospect in these 
respects of a favourable change ? 
Was it not onthe other hand contem- 
plated in consequence to close the 
‘Theatre for more than a week until 
the arrival of Mrs. J. Barnes, and 
were not the actors themselves au- 
thorized to conclude that such an ar- 
rangement was in contemplation ? I 
should like to receive a satisfactory 
answer to these interrogatories. | 
wish the public to be acquainted not 
with a mere one sided, half-way state- 
ment of the case, but with the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, upon 
such a question. For my single self, 
well am I convinced upon indubita- 
ble authority, of the correctness of 
what is here declared; but 1] desire 
that others may be informed upon it, 
and not go away as they came, blind- 
fold and in the dark. 


The author of the paragraph in 
your paper was misinformed in regard 
to the precise nnmber of tickets dis- 
posed of for Thursday evening. Ac- 
cording to the statement of the box- 
keeper it appears, that instead of the 
meagre quantum of five, the very 
large and encouraging number of thir- 
ty were taken on that occasion! How 
many season tickets were included in 
the ratio, is not yet understood; but 
as the sixty shares of the theatre are 
severally entitled to one, so marked a 
demonsiration of patronage may be 
easily accounted for, and was no doubt 
duly appreciated by the manageis, or 
in other words, * the guardians of the 
stage.’ lf this plain, unvarnished re- 
lation of facts should be deemed suffi- 
cient in reply to the very logical de- 
ductions of the Gazette, the purposes 
of the author will have been satisfac- 
torily auswered; but if on the con- 
trary a hostile disposition should be 
manifest from the other side, if the in- 
fluence of the puff direct shall not have 
been effectually subdued, but should 
rise again in the form of a manager or 
his Satellites, there is but one alterna- 
tive; for then in the language of the 
poet, your currespondent can only 
ays 

* Come on Macduff, 
And damn’d be he,who first cries hold,enough.” 


LUCIUS, 
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POETRY. 


FOR THE LADIES’ PORT FOLIO. 


Written, in one of the delightful Evenings of 
August. 





How sweet is this hour so calm and so still, 

When the faint gleam of twilight’s o’er valley 
and hill ; 

When the saint of mild evening is journeying 
so bright, 

And each star is exulting in beauty and light ; 

When each tragrant flow’ret the dew-drop re- 
ceives, 

And a whispering murmur is heard ’mong the 
leaves ; 

When the rocks, and woodlands, and e’en the 
green sod, 

All prompt but one feeling, pure homage to 
God; 

Oh ! *tis then that devotion her altar shall raise, 

And the heart pour its incense of love and of 
praise, 

Pure piety’s flame wil] burn brightly at even 

And the offering be boly accepted by heaven; 

But it is not in cities such feelings are known, 

We must haste to the country to make them 


our OWRD; 

Where all bears the stamp of that Being 
Divine, 

Who decks earth with beauty, and bids planets 
shine ; 

And the cold stream of apathy long must have 
flowed 

O’er the heart that is thankless for such gifts 
bestowed, 

That throbs not midst this scene with lively 
emotion, 

That can gaze on this moonlight, and feel not 
devotion. EDITH. 





Mr. Editor, the following tribute to a de- 
parted hero, is now publishing in this town, 
set to music by Mr.Oliver Shaw of Providence. 

EUTERPE, 


The death of Commodore Oniver H. 
Perry, deplored as a national misfortune. 
Written by Charles Collins, Esq. Music com- 
posed, and dedicated to the officers and seamen 
of the United States Navy, by Oliver Shaw. 


Mourn, mourn, Columbia mourn, 
Your Perry’s dead, his spirit’s fled, 
Ah never to return. 


Ye daughters of freedom your cypress wreaths 
bring 
And laurels entwined with the flowers of 


spring 
To deck the hero’s urn. 


His mighty deeds of valour, shal] live in our 
mem’ry 
And deathless shall be his name, 
And the flood of conquer’d Erie 
As it rolls along Niagara, 
Shall thunder to posterity, his fame. 
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RETROSPECTION. 


ful] many an hour of revelry I’ve pass’d, 

Of cheerless solitude, of pain and gloom; 

For gloom succeeds to reve'ry, how fast, 

By dissipation urged on that dread doom 

Where glowing youthful hopes are gather’d in 
the tomb. 


I loved a maiden once ; and she was fair 

As is the mellowing pearl, or blushing flower; 
Her mind was heavenly pure; so free from care 
An angel might have lived and nurtured there 


His high immortal bopes in peaceful prayer. 


Oft have I knelt to her in beauty’s bower, 

When all was motionless save the bright stars 
or moon ; 

And her fond eyes did chide me with * 
power 

And smile upon my bliss ere yet *twas won, 

Or passions golden dicam had scarce begun. 


Such hours have fled ; and left a blank behind, 
A dreary void which nature cannot fill ; 

For they were transcient, fleeting as the wind 
That blows a cheerful gale, and then is still, 
Showing the feeble tenure of man’s will. 


In misery I pine, im wretchedness decay, 

And downward take my course from the vain 
world 

To mingle with the dust, and worms, and clay, 

Where all of human shape are swiftly hurl’d 

And life and immortality’s unfurl’d. 


Vain pomp of earthly pride, farewell! 
Forever do I quit thee, and thy joys; 
Which at the best are but the baser toys 
Of man’s frivolity ; the hell 

Where majesty in ruins oft has fell. 


To me the roar of elements is sweet, 

The screaming vulture pleasing to my ear ; 

While the damp dews of eve are at my 
feet, 

I'd wish none other sounds than these to hear 

And view no other sight than the funereal bier. 


For thesetemind me of man’s frail estate ; 
His earthly paradise, and hours of ease, 
Are wanton all; how premature his fate, 
When ¢ ath has fixed the seal 

For proud mortality to know and feel. 


Then welcome death! grim, ghastly king of 
woes, 

To thee in dread despair aml now driven; 

And ali the happiness which nature knows, 

I'd freely give to be on earth forgiven 


And mount with thee on seraph wings to 
heaven. 


OSMOND, 
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The following distinction between “a box 
jobby lounger, and an upper-box or first tier 
dandy,” is transcribed from an English work, 
but may be localized without much qualilica- 
tion to our own soil. 

“ A box-lobby Lounger generally 
enters the theatre at half price, and 
immediately goes to the box-book to 
see who's there, although he has no 
acquaintance in the world excent 
among his brethren, a few ladies of 
easy virtue, his laundress, and _ his 
tailor’s foreman. He struts from one 
door to the other, lolls on the seats in 
the saloon, talks to the fruit-women, 
pinches some unfortunate female so 
as to make her scream, peeps into the 
front boxes, and if it be a crowded 
house, pilfers, perhaps, a handker- 
chief or two. He generally wears a 
black handerchief round his neck, and 
sometimes sports his arm ina sling, to 
give him an officer-like appearance ; 
and his linen and frill appear remark- 
ably clean, whether of a whole shirt 
or only a dickey,[ cannot pretend to say. 

** The upper-box, or first-tier dame 
dy, is often a mean looking kind of 
fellow,naturally, and wears a frightful 
looking coal-heaver kind of hat over 
his empty skull : he fixes himself be- 
hind some prepossessing looking young 
female belonging to one of the mid 
dling classes, who, by the appearance 
of rich looking city friends which 
partly fill the box, he imagines to be 
a girl of good fortune, and with her 
this apology for a man pretends to be 
enamoured; he keeps putting his 
gloves on and off, to display what 
those who are not connoisseurs may ea- 
sily mistake fora fine brilliant ring,but 
it is a mere nuova mina: he then twists 
about his body, as much as his stays 
will permit him, takes out his watch, 
rattles the chain and seals, grins, 
laughs, and sighs all in a_ breath. 
He now and then gently presses his 
knee against the young lady’s back, 
touches her shoulder by accident, in 
order to have an opportunity of mak- 
ing an apology, and shewing his ex- 
cellence in making a bow: takes an 
apple from the orange-woman, and 
nods at her, which by-the-bye, is often 
all the payment she gets. Stands up 
and sits dowu twenty times in ten min- 
utes: and, when the play is finished, 
which he has been to see with an or- 
der, returns to his master’s shop 1a 
Cheapside, goes supperless to his bed 
in the attic, dreams of being a lord; 
but is obliged to awake to the reality of. 
eafly rising, and finds himself sweep- 


_ ing the door of a humble shopman. 
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